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Background 

Albert Shanker^ Freeldent of the United Federation of Teacher&t ha& recently 
fttatedt ''In m period In Mhlch eo many Important educational Iseues are being end* 
leaaly debat«d, it la pleasing to report general a^eenent on the proposition thai 
the preaent ayatem of teacher trainings aelectlon aiuf. certification Is inadequate*** 
Current teacher education programe conelet generally of a eeifles of college couraea 
and etudent teaching intomahlp* Teacher selection la usually based on criteria 
such u (a)thtt attainment of a college degree^ (b)a period of atudent teaching, 
(c}favotable recoiuendatlons^ and (d)an Interview* While these criteria are eaaily 
Ideailfledi they prorlde little Information as to how the new teacher will actually 
perfcta in the claesroom* 

In contraat to this picture Is the current performance-based teacher edu* 
cation aoveotent (PBTS)» In F5TE prograniet perfomance goals ore spf^clfled In de- 
tail and agreed upon before Instruction connencea * The atudenti In thla caee an 
in-service teacher* nuat be able to demonstrate hie ability in performing the easen* 
tial tasks of teaching and, In turn, the teacher education Inatltutlon Is held ac- 
countable for producing conpetent teachera* 
2 

AB Elaa has noted, '•early efforts to relate teaching behavior to pupil leam- 
Ingt college aucceas to vocational success, and theory to practice In practicums 
and Intemshlpa, all stretch back Into the early history of pedagogical training in 
our century^** However, the occurrence of a unl<iue series of events during the six- 
ties focused attention on experimentation with performance-based teacher education 

%hanker^ Albert. "Teacher Training ajid Certlf Icatlont The Search for New 
2 Frograna , " New York Tines Newspaper, Sunday, December 3t 1972, pg» £?• 
^^lam, Stanley* *'Performance-:^ased Teacher Education: What's Tne State of Tne 
Art/' American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education^ Series I^o* 1, 
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programs i These events are described by zllam as follows; 

(a) The current accountability movement^ while historically following 
F£T5| holds a common body of concepts with TDTB and thus serves to 
reinforce the V'ST£ position # 

(b) The roots of F3TE may be found In c^neral societal conditions of the 
sixties and Institutional responses to themt For example, the claim 
that teacher education pro^jrams were not producing teachers who could 
deal with the conditions and events In ghetto classrooms highlighted 
the need for teacher education reform # 

(c) The successful launch of the Rusislan Sputnik legltlmetlzed the federal 
government's role In educatloHi Federal money became available for a 
number of experimental programs, including the ten elementary education 

' models founded by the Office of Education • 

(d) Technological developments have made available new resources for 
teaching and learnJjig, and may fundanentally change the teaching role. 

(e) management concepts' such as the systems approach which originated In 
business and industry were applied to the educational enterpriset 

(f) The education profession has matured in the sense that there have TDeen 
3jnportant advances in the art and science of teaching (notably from 
Skinner and Gagne) and that teachers are securing a greater voice in 
the declslon^maklng processes that directly affect them. 

It is the unique combination of the above trends and concepts which have re- 
sulted in the notion of educational product testing (the student), with teacher be- 
havior identified as the causltlve agonti 

Introduction 

The Aiiierican Association of ::olleges for Teacher Education (,iJ.CTS) "oard of 
I^lrectors recently establlsl^ed a commliteo and mandated it to find out what was going 
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on under tho rubric of Forfarmance-^ased Teacher Bducatlon and to Inforjn the pro* 

fesslon on the present state of the arti Stanley iHlaJn, editor of Fhl Delta Xappa 

Publications served as author for the comlttee's reporti In the report, Elam 

states that at the present time a complete description of PETE Is not possible # 

Authorities In the area differ a £Ood deal over terminoloey and specific details of 

tite approachi in spite of this, there Is concensus on what eleinents are essential 

to distinguish ftom the more conventional teacher education prograniSi 

Elan enumerates these generic elements as follows: 

1. Competencies (Jmowledges* skills, behaviors) to be demonstrated 
by the student are 

* derived from explicit conceptions of teacher roles, 

* stated so as to make possible assessment of a student'r> 
behavior In relation oo specific competencies, and 

* ciade public In advance 

2* Criteria to be employed In asse^oln^; competencies are 

* based upon, and In harmony with* specified competencies, 

* explicit In statins expected levels of mastery under 
specified conditions, and 

* made public In advance 

3* Assessment of the student's competency 

* uses his performance as ths prinary source of evidence, 

* takes Into account evidence of the student's knowledge 
relevant to planning for, analysing. Interpreting, or 
evaluating situations or behavior, and 

* strives for objectivity 

The student's rate of progress through the program is deterjalned 
by demonstrated competency rather than by time or course 
completion i 

5* The Instructional pro(p:an Is Intended to facilitate the de- 
velopment and evaluation of the student's achievement of 
competencies specifiedi 

?sycholO£;ical Und^rrlnnln^ of Perf orT7^ance-';a:sed Education 

According to liroudy? In his recent crltlq^ue of performance-based teacher edu- 
cation, the assumptions underlying the r3TE approach are as follows; 

1. The teaching act Is the sun of performances into which 
It Is analyzed i 

Broudy, i£arry *'A CrHlijue of Performanoe-r^ased Teacher Education," 
y .lean Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, Mayi 1972 • 



2i The perfomance unit is a matter of Indlff erence* 1*9* , 
the number and character of the perfoannance units can vary 
from one program to another • 

3i The criterion for the "product" Is denonstrated competence 
In the selected set of training porfoTTianceSi 

Certainly these assumptions have a source) l*e*, they are rooted In a spec- 
ific pattern of thlnklns* The psychological theories that support tlie T3TZ assump- 
tions nay be broadly categorized as stimulus-response theories* The roots of 3-R 
theory go far back into the history of philosophy, but the behavlorlstlc movement 
In psychology began with the work of John D* Watson about 1910* Vatson maintained 
that all behavior was learned by assoclatlonlstlc processes, and that only overt, 
observable behavioral concepts belonged in psychology* 

It must be noted that the adoption of an S-ll strategy has not resulted in a 
single S-R school* It is Impossible to speak of s-R theorys there are simply too 
many of them* Stimulus -response theorists sometimes disagree over what assumptions 
should be adopted* but their dlsasreementc are not divisive as those anong different 
schools of psychology have been* Thusj the following description of the basic prin- 
ciples of S-R theory will apply* In general, to all such theories* 

Modern behavlorlstlc S-R psychologists maintain that behavior is learned and 
that it is the result of many independent learning processes* The unit of behavior 
l3 the specific act and each act is Independently acq^ulred (note the relationship of 
this 3-3 tenet and assumption "1" above)* This belief carries a tacit assumption 
that through learning, behavior Is almost infinitely malleable and shapeable* 3-R 
theory seems to assume that any coml^ination and any se^juence of behaviors can be 
learned^ perhaps with eq^ual facility* '.'hlle this seems an overstatement^ It should 
be noted that the theory contains no provision for inherent constraints upon the 
variety of behavior patterns that can be acfiulred* 

Another basic tenet of S-I^ theory Is that behavior Is learned tlirou^h external 
reinforcement* The S-I? theorist nalntalns that a behavior pattern is developed be- 
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Cause the individual has been rewarded soDetody for doing Itt The theory does 
provide for acts "betng self-reKardingi and in some situations It Is possible that 
the events that reinforce behavior do not naively appear to he rewards • I^odem Ideas 
of reinforcement are by no means unitary In their meanlngt If there Is anything In 
common about the Idea^ it is Its emphasis on the after-effects of the response that 
is to be leamedt To Thomdlke» the satlsfyLng after-effects strengthened the associ 
atlon; to Uull and his colleaguesi learning was influenced by after-effects of a sort 
that brought about drive reduction; to Skinner, the activity to be learned must be 
made to take place in such a way that after-effects are made contingent on Its occur- 
rence • 

The behaviorism of two S-H theorists, In particular^ seems to have influenced 
the current manifestations of P2T5j these are 3* Skinner and ivobert Mt Gagnet 

The use of teclmology in F2TS Is based on the assumption that technology is 

fundamental to teachLngt Teaching materials which receive heavy emphasis in P.'^TE pro 

grams include programmed instruction, computer assisted instruction^ simulation, 

gaming, etct This technology Is clearly based on principles derived from Skinner Ian 

experljnental analysis of behaviort The application of operant conditioning to edu- 

h 

cation is simple and direct. As noted hy skinner; 

Teaching is the arrangement of contingencies of rein- 
forceaent under which students learn • They learn 
without teachLng in their natiiral environments, but 
teachers arrange special contingencies which expedite 
learning, hastening the appearance of behavior which 
would other-^ise be acquired slowly or making sure of 
the appearance of behavior Khich might otherwise never 
occur I 

In his experimental study of learnLng^ Skinner has found that the contingencies 
of reinforcement which are most efficient in controlling the individual cannot he 
arranged throu^ the personal mediation of the experimenter (or teacher)* Skinner 
helleves that an organism is affected hy subtle details of contLngencies which are 



beyond the capacity of the teacher to arransei Hence, mechanical and electrical de- 
vices must be usedi Mechanical help Is also demanded by the hUi;e nuitiber of contLn- 
gencies which my be used In a single leamlns session # Skinner maintains that the 
moat effective control of human learning will req^ulre Instrumental aid and his 
solution is the teaching machine • This machine Is simply ariy device which arranges 
contingencies of reinforcement # The success of such a machine depends on the rnaterlal 
used In Iti Through various prosramr.ied materials and procrammlns techniques, specific 
forms of behavior are evoked and by differential reinforcement brought under the con- 
trol of specific stimulii 

The Influence of Gacne*s learning theory is evidenced In many of the features of 
P3TiIi The use of behavioral objectives, the emphasis on hierarchies of beliavlors, and 
the use of criterion referenced pretests and posttests are techni^jues which derive 
support from Ga^ne's theoryt Gagne^ contends that there are at least eight varieties 
of learning, each beginning with a different state of the organlsin and ending with a 
different capability for performancet Gagne believes that an individual learns a 
hieiarchlal se^juence of capabJlltiesj liSi, the level capabilities cure viewed as pre-^ 
requisites for the higher level capabilltieSi Gagne's general developmental sojuence 
representing the cumulative effects of leamiJig is Illustrated belovji 



5 Gague, . obert i.* The Conditions of '.enrnln^ . "ew York: Holt, 
Klnehart and. Vlnston, 1970* 
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Problepi SolvlsS (Type 3) 

! 

requires ac prerequisites; 

.7ules (?y;e ?) 

Hhlch require prerequisites: 

Concepts (Tj'pe 6) 

Hhlch require ai prerequisites* 

Dlscrljn Illations (TyiHj 5) 

which require as prerequisites: 
\ 



Verbal associations (Type ^) 
I 

or other Chains (Type 3) 
which re^iulre as pr^^requlsltesi 



or 



Stljuulus-Response connections (Type 2) 



The critical point In Gagne's theory, for T.TS, Is that these varieties of 

learning form a sequence of capability acquisition, called a learning hierarchy* 

More specifically, a learalng hierarchy Isj 

An entire set of capabilities Jiavlns an ordered 
relation to each other, In Vie cense that In each 
case prerequisite ca2;2':;llltlc3 are represented as 
subordinate In position, Indicating tliat they need 
to be previously learned* 

It Is important to note what Gagne aeans by a capability, yor him, the cap- 
ability embodies an Identifiable intellectoil s>.lll, Goaiothlne that the Individual 
Is able to do with reference to his environi-icnt. 

.'^or Ga^ne the initial step in d^j';:/ilnj on tho conditions for learning Is de- 



id 
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fining objectives* ?or any given occasion on which the individual Is to perform a 
task* there must be a decision about the nature of the changes in behavior sought » 
This decision makes It possible to infer what kind of input needs to be made to the 
learner^ l»e»i what kind of learning situation needs to be established to bring about 
the change* 

Finally* Cagne states that tests should be designed to assess the iinmedlate 
outcomes of leamins* The aim of such tests Is to measure the extent to which eau;h 
learner has achieved the defined objective with which the Instructional unit was can* 
cemed* This type of test Is called a criterion '•referenced test since scores on the 
test derive their meaning by reference to an external criterion or standard* 

In sunimary» It Is Important to realise that r5T3 Is a multlfaceted concept 
whose roots may be found In the behavlorlstlc S-R strategy and that educators em- 
bracing various S-R positions will exert their unlq^ue Influence on F5T2*s iiltlmate 
direction ( selecting and emphaslsins those aispccts Of P3TC which are most closely 
related to their own thought patterns » edv.cators can influence the ultlinate result 
of an emphasis on FBT^j* 

Objective 

The present study will focus on the first of the elements characteristic of 
K3TS, namely* that the competencies to be demonsstrated by the student should be de- 
rived ftom explicit conceptions of teacher roles. 

Thus, the purpose of this study Is twofold; 

(a) to deternlne enplrlcally *teacher role" In various areas of 
teacher competency as described by the teacher, the school 
administrator and Faculty of the College of Education at the 
University of Delaware 

(b) to compare and contrast the empirically derived role des- 
criptions fron the various groups 
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Method 

(a) Su'bjects 

!• Pilot study* 23 junior high school teachers In eastern I'aryland 

were used to pilot test the survey q^uestlonnalret 
2* Main study • A 5Q?S randojn sample of secondary public school teachers 

(7th ' 12th grade) In the State of Selaware will "be selected from the 

respective population of 2,3^5t 

(b) Materials 

The materials will consist of seml-staructured teacher activity question- 
naire and a biographical inventory* (See Attachment A) 

(c) Procedure 

Fundamental to the development of role models Is the determin^atlon of 
what behaviors should, be expected of the teachers- V'ithln a framework 
of systems analysis, an efficient irethod for obtaining this information 
is job analyslst 

The analysis of the job of school teachers began with a listing of all 
activities which comprise the job as It Is forecasted for the future • 
To complete thla listing, the following procedures were performed* A 
review of the literature covering the period 1967-1972 was conducted In 
the areas of 

• performance (competency) - based teacher education 

• teacher role • teacher education 

• job analysis • performance criteria 

• role description * educational accountability 
' role perception 

' teaohei* responsibility 
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The Initial revle^f Indicated that the major work in the area wm r^c- 
servlce elementary teacher education mcMlels prepared for tY,^ Cfflro of 
Sducatlon. Sach of these models >fas examined In tern^ cf teac^nCr V-o- 
havlors they recommended* and a master Hat of these ^havlotc wir: re- 
plied In the folloTilnc manner: 

• by inspection, the University of ritt:;biir/;h model ceened to offer 
the widest range of teacher activity catecDrles and It was used as 
the basic framework which ''as modified as additional teacher b'jliavlors 
Here added to Its 

* In order to catesorise the teacher beliavlors In all ten models > It 
was decided to utilise Imager's distinction of terminal and enabling; 
behaviors i It was further decided ^ consider only those behaviors 
Mhlch could be categorized as "terminal" in nature. 

This process resulted in a teacher compstency model which includes ten 
major activity areas and 150 teacher activities (see Attachment a) • 
Scales related to each of the follovrins questions were established so 
that Information on each teacher activity could be obtained^ 
li Do you presently perf crm this activity? 

2i Do you feel teachers should be able to porform this activity? 
3. How iJiiportant Is (would bej this activity for teachers? 

Where did you learn to perform this activity? 
5* Yhere should you learn to perform tills activity? 
6i !ihen did you learn to perforiTi this activity? 
7. When should you learn to perform this activity? 

(the last t-wo questions are the result of revisions made after 

the pilot t^st) 

The total questionnaire was divided into 5 croups* each containing: t\to of 
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the ten major teacher activity areaSi The 5 gi^oups were arron^jed 
In an order which resulted In each sroup containing approxlmtely 
the same number of teacher activities* The (questionnaires were pilot 
tested with 29 junior hl^h school teachers in eastern Maryland. The 
respondents were asked to complete the questionnaire and also to 
modify those activities which were unclear, too conplex, etCi 
Revisions +,o the questionnaire were made based on pilot test Infor- 
mation. Essentially, the revisions consisted of (a)sJjnpllfylne the 
language used to express the activities, (bjaddin^ two additional 
questions (see questions 6 and 7 above), and (c)modifylng the scale 
categories for questions ^ and 5* 

Finally, the pilot test results JMicated tjiat two major teacher 
activity areas v:as too much materXal for one pcrcon to conpleie In 
a reasonable amount of tine (the .jstijiiated average time for completion 
of the two areas was approxl;aately kO jnlnutes). llence, the randoin 
sample of approximately 1,200 secondary teachers will be randomly 
divided into 10 subCT^ouPs and each cP^oup will be asked to respond to 
on© major activity area. 
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Attachment A 
Teacher Competency Questionnaire 



7* When should you learn to perform this activity? 



Vhea did you learn to perform this activity? 



hou Id you learn to perform this ac t Ivl ty ? 



■ 1 tDon ' t know 

Jwould be) this activity for teachers? 2. One of the 

least im- 
port an t 



learn to perform this activity? 



rs should 
Ity? 



be able to 



his activity? ; 



1. Yes 

2. No 

3*Statemeiit 
of activ- 
ity Is 
not clear 



1 • S tr ongly 

agr ee 
,2 * Agree 

3, Undccidec 

4 . Disagree 
. S trongly 

Disagree 



i 



3. Relatively 
unimportant 
Rela t ive ly 
impor taut 
One of the , 
moat Impor^ 
tant I 



. D idn * t learn 
. Course wo rk 
prior to 
teaching 
exper ience 
3 • Course work 
during tea^ 
ching exper- 
ience 
4 .Formal Inser- 
vice Training 
conducted by 
a constultant 
or agency 
not part of 
- your school 

district 
S • Info rtna 1 
conferences 
with admin- 
istrator , 
dep ar tmen t 
head or 
supervisor 
6»From fel- 
low teach*- 
erd 
7»0n-my-own 



*Didn ' t learn 

• Course work 
prior to 

te aching 
exper ience 

• Course work 
during tea* 
ching exper- 
ience 

•Formal Inser- 
vice Training 
conducted by 
a constultant 
cr agency 
not part of 
your school 
district 

• Inf orma 1 
c onf e r Gnc as 
with admin- 
istrator, 
department 
head or 
supervisor 

*From fel- 
low teach- 
ers 

•On-my-own 



1. Didn't learn 

2, Prior to stu- 
dent teaching 

3iDuring student 
teaching/ intern- 
ship 

4 iDur ing 1st year 
of teaching 

5. During 2nd-5th 
year of teach- 
ing 

6*A£cer six years 
of teaching 



X iDon* t 
know 

2 .Prior 
6 t uttr n 
ten^:|i i 

3 • Dur i pf; 
e C utiti n 
t c {) J ; 
i h t <* r n 
sh 5 p 

4 • U 11 r I n fi 
1st ye; 
of r n t 
i 

5 • Dut 1 

y 0 1 r ^01 
t cnc |i ii 

, A r t c f 

six ye;* 
of tf*ic 
ing 



TEACHING COMPETENCY STUDY 



LIST OF ACTIVITIES 
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/ SpeCjLfyln^ Lea rning; fxoalfi 

TMChers should be prepared to specify learning goals and objectives in terns 
oteervable and meaaureable student behavior. 




laentlfy learning objectives which refer to cognitive, 
affective and psychomotor behavior. 



State In writing, learning objectives of each type, 
(cognitive, affective and psychomotor) in terms of 
student behaviors which are observable and measurable* 



Interpret learning outcomes in terms of written per- 
formance standards . 



Specify In writing any relationships among the cognit- 
ive, affective and psychomotor learning objectives* 



Specify in writing, any relationships among learning 
objectives from one currlcular area to anotheri 



Translate broad societal alms for schools into relevant 
learning goals . 



Communicate to pupils, teachers, parents, and others, 
the reasons for establishing learning objectives p 



^.2. Assessing The Student 



Teachers should he able to provide a detailed analysis of the Initial capabili- 
ties of the studtjnt In a curriculum area* This analysis would provide Lnfor* 
nation which coa\d be useful In evaluating the curriculum and the student* A 
student's movement through the curriculum would be based on the evaluation process 
and information from posttest n.easures and would be used as an aid in making de- 
cisions regarding long-term and short-term plans* 



ten cc^i t f o 





^/r*5 AMAZiN^ HOW MOCHTHS 

Ht/MAN MiND CAN fo/?o£:r." 
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*[tont let thirfool you-liegive# a wicked test/' 



n 





"In computing your grades, I first established the norm- 
ind, oh, to helJ withitl" 



2*01 Demonstrate competency In the use of rating methods to 
evaluate pupils ' accomplishments of various learning 
objectives • 



£•02 Demonstrate competency In the use of observational 

methods to evaluate pupils' accomplishments of various 
learning objectives • 



2i03 Demonstrate competency In the use of Interview methods 
to evaluate pupils* accomplishments of various learn- 
ing objectives 



2,0^ Demonstrate competency In the use of situational 

measures (e,gi role playing situations) to evaluate 
pupils* accomplishment of various learning obJectlveSi 



2*05 Calculate basic descriptive statistics such as mean, 
median, mode, standard devlatloni 



2,06 Administer standardized aptitude and achievement testSi 



2,07 Score standardized aptitude and achievement tests • 



2.08 Interpret standardized aptitude and achievement tests* 



2,09 Construct norm-referenced tests 



2. 10 Construct criterion-referenced tests • 



2.11 Select appropriate placement tests to Identify a 

pupils' achievement level In a given currlcular area. 
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2.12 



Administer and score placement tests. 



2.13' Interpret placement test results to Identify a pupil's 
achievement level within a currlcular area. 



2.1^ Utilise test results as one piece of information to 
identify a pupil's learning difficulties. 



2.15 Involve the pupil In evaluating and Interpreting his 
test result. 



2.16 Demonstrate competency in reporting test results In 
numerical, graphic, or verbal form to other staff 
members . 



2. 17 Construct appropriate pretest s . 



2.18 Administer and score appropriate pretests. 



2.19 Interpret pretest results for determining a pupll^s 
next learning task within a currlcular area. 



2*20 Construct appropriate posttests 



2..21 Administer and score appropriate posttests. 



2.22 Interpret posttest results for determining mastery of 
a given learning task. 



2.23 Develop records regarding pupil achievement 
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2.24 Maintain records regarding pupll achievement • 



2.25 Initiate case studies of pupils when they cannot success 
fully complete a learning taski 



2.26 Determine evaluation techniques which are appropriate 
for the related learning objectlvei 



2.27 Observe Informal learner reactions to your instruction • 



2.28 Evaluate the attending behavior of learners by obser- 
ving posture, gage level, and responses • 



2.29 Demonstrate procedures which Involve the learners In 
self-evaluation* 
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DlagnoslJig_Student Characteristics 

Important characteristics of the student axe always changing* Thus> teachers 
will need refined observational skills to recognize these developing character- 
istics* In addition^ teachers should be proficient In using techniques to 
W&mtze existing data for an Improved appraisal of the learner. 
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3iOl Report In writing a pupll^s general Intellectual func- 
tioning as It is observed by you in a variety of learn- 
ing activities , 



3*02 State in writing a summary of the accumulated data per- 
taining to intellectual capacity, taking account of the 
pupil *s background, developmental level, and reaction 
to testing, 



3i03 Identify appropriate tests which could be used to im- 
prove the appraisal of a pupil^s general intellectual 
capacities • 



3*04 Report in writing a pupil^s seni^ory functioning, motor 
development, and general health* 



3*05 State In writing e summary of the accumulated data per- 
taining to the pupil *s sensory functioning, motor 
development and general health, 



3*06 Identify appropriate sources which could offer addition- 
al information to Improve the appraisal of a pupil's 
physical condition. 



3.07 Report in writing a pupil ^s emotional condition as 

observed by you in a variety of learning activities. 



3-08 State In writing a summary of the accumulated data per- 
taining to the pupil's emotional condition. 



3.09 Identify other sources and evaluative techniques which 
could be used to improve the approasial of a pupil's 
emotional condition • 
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3.10 



Report In writing a pupil's social attitudes and behav- 
ior as observed by you In a variety of learning activ- 
ities. 



3*11 State In writing a summary of the accumulated data per 
talnlng to the pupil's social attitudes and behaviors. 



3*12 Identify other sources and evaluative techniques which 
could be used to Improve the appraisal of a pupil's 
social attitudes and behavior. 



3*13 Describe In writing the family, community and cultural 
background of the pupil and relate Information to what 
10 known about the solcal foundations of education. 



3*14 State In writing a summary description of a pupil's 
learner characteristics acknowledging the relation- 
ships among his intellectual, physical, emotional, 
and social characteristics. 
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_ Planning; Long-Term and Short-Terin Learning Progxamsi Instructional Stratef;les 



This section concentrates on the principles for selecting and organizing learning 
programs. These principles will have utility across all areas of the curriculum. 
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state In writing a long-term program that spells out 
the relative emphasis to be placed on different types 
of learning goals and on work within one .(or more) 
curricular areas. 



^•02 Utilise a pretest to specify what learning objectives 
a pupil will next undertake. 



A. 03 Utilize data on the pupil*s characteristics as a learn- 
er in selecting the method (lecture^ demonstrations^ 
etc. ) and setting (classroom^ field trip ^ etc • } and 
criterion (In class test^ term paper^ etc*) for his 
learning. 



State In writing the prerequisite performancas needed 
by each learner. 



ft. 05 Select materials and equipment that the pupil will 
employ in the given learning task. 



4.06 Select Instructional methods and learner activities 

appropriate for the tasks (deductive^ Inductive^ lec- 
ture^ group discussion^ Individualised Instruction^ 
laboratory Investigation^ audlo-vlsuals ) . 



4.07 Develop (In writing) and Implement a plan to provide 
for the pupil to take alternative routes toward acc- 
omplishing the learning objectives. 



4.08 Provide for the pupil to employ self-direction In per- 
forming the learning task. 



4,09 Develop (In writing) and implement a plan to provide for 
obtaining data on the pupil's performance of the learn- 
ing task for use In assessing his progress and identify- 
ing his difficulties. 
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4.10 Estimate whe^ the pupil will complete the learning task. 



4*11 Develop (in writing) and implement a plan for interre^ 
latlng the pupil*s learning task in one curricular 
area witn concurrent learning tasks In other areas. 



^.l2 Develop (In writing) and implement a plan for the pupil*3 
group learning situations- 



4.13 Develop (in writing) and implement a plan by which the 
pupil will request assistance or teacher will volun- 
teer helpt 



4.14 Provide a written analysis of current curriculum materials 
(texts & content packages). 



4.15 Select and organize curriculum content so that It mat 
ches learning objectives* 
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Guiding Students In Their LearnlJi^ Activity 



Tlte teacher Is responsible for Riding the beh^avlor of the studentg To accomp* 
llsh this task^ the teacher must be aware of the needs of each studentg 




PROGRESSING AT MY OWN 
RATE... WHOSE RATE ARE YOU 
PROGRESSING AT?" 



V 



jj 
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"Miss Markham sard t "'^M progress at my own speed, so 
VfTi wearing sneaker^. 



5.01 Diagnose nature of learning difficulty by listening to 
pupil questions, referring to appropriate records, 
and consulting with colleagues. 



5*02 Record the findings of the diagnosis In those situations 
revealing a significant pupil obstacle or Inadequacy of 
curriculum materla?-s* 



5*03 Descrlbf in writing, the extent to which the pupil has 
utilized alternative approaches to the learning task. 



5*04 Assist the pupil immediately by examples, questions, 

prompting,, hypothesizing, clarifying, organlzalng dat^, 
etc. 



5.05 Provide the pupil with a peer tutor. 



5.06 Convene special help groups around specific learning 
tasks. 



5.07 Schedule activity so that pupils can work on an Inde- 
pendent, pupll-team, or subgroup basis as called for In 
their Individual learning plans. 



5.08 Schedule the pupils In the class to provide them with 
access to the space, equipment, and learning materials 
they require. 



5.09 Make provisions for safety, pupil mobility and volume 
control • 



5.10 Arrange furniture, materials, and learners so the facil- 
ities are conducive to conducting Instruction and the 
learners are comfortable , can see and hear • 
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5*22 Use learner's Ideas during the course of a lesson. 



5*23 Establish and maintain eye contact* 



C. Guiding Off -Task Student Behavior 

Behavior of students uhitih Is not d^^ectly related to the learning activity Is 
called off -task behavior. Teachers need systematic and analytical approaches 
foor gilldlns this behavior. 
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6*01 



Utilise different approaches to behavior discipline 
and motivation* 



6*02 Involve pupils In deciding on acceptable pupil conduct* 



6*03 Reinforce acceptable behavior of pupil* 



6,04 Identify sources of deviant behavior. 



6*05 Intervene appropriately and consistently In cases of 
deviant behavior. 



6*06 Initiate case studies when behavior continually obstructs 
learning activities. 



6*07 Determine sources oT Inter-personal conflicts* 



6,08 Assist In the resolution of Inter-personal conflicts. 



6,09 Distinguish between habitual and temporary deviant 
behavior and inter-personal conflict. 



6*10 Involve pupils periodically In self-evaluation and 
behavior control procedurci^* 



6*11 Use consultation from coll.^agues and para-professionals 
in dealing with behavior direction* 
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7, EmT)loylng Teamwork With Colleaj;ates 

Effective participation on a team requires specific skills and attitudes In the 
areas of cooperation and leadershlpi Teams also require a continuing concern for 
the process by which they operatet Thus^ evaluative skills are equally important 
fear effective team functioning* 
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7.01 



Define the organizational patterns 
the operation of the school. 



of teams active In 



7*02 Define the differentiated roles present on each team 
active In the operation of the school. 
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The teacher should participate In team activity by 
revealing the way he/she sees and does things. 



7.04 



The teacher should participate In team activity by 
explaining his/her behavior In a situation In order 
to receive back clear and accurate Information concer- 
ning the relevancy and effectiveness of his/her behav- 
ior. 



,7,05 



The teacher should participate In team activity by try- 
ing out new patterns of thought and behavior In order 
to experience the process of change. 



7.06 



The teacher should participate In team activity by 
helping colleagues learn how to learn from the process 
of present at Ion-experiment at Ion- feedback. 



7.07 



The teacher should evaluate ten^ni activity by examining 
the patterns of communication In the team. 



7.08 



The teacher should evaluate team activity by examining 
the decision-making procedures of the team. 



7.09 



The teacher should evaluate team activity by examining 
the declslon-malcing procedures of the team. 



7l10 The teacher should evaluate team activity by observing 
the behavior of the team from the point of view of what 
Its purpose or function seems to be. 
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7.11 The teacher should evaluate team activity by Identifying 
forces which disturb team work. 



7.12 The teacher should evaluate team activity by Identifying 
consulting resources needed by team. 
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I EhhanclnR Develoment 

The teacher shoiild reco£::ni2;e those personal traits which appear to affect his 
learning process or his skills of interaction with the students. This persoaal 
understanding shoiild lead to an improved mental health status. 
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8.01 



Participate in activities which will help reveal those 
personal traits which tend to limit his flexibility of 
behavior. 



8.02 Analyze personal strengths and weaknesses which affect 
professional behavior* 



8.03 Analyze values which affect professional behavior. 



8.0^ Analyze att Itudes toward authority , supervision , learn- 
ing which affect professional behavior. 



8.05 Formulate in writing a general plan of self-development 
to overcome limiting factors. 



8.06 Modify peri^onal behavior after Interpreting evidence of 
performance. 



8.07 Display self-acceptance by being attentive and respon- 
sive to pupils* 



8.08 Display empathy and concern for children > Including with- 
drawn, hostile, and non-productive children* 



8.09 Display objectivity and rationality In dealing with 

each pupil's intellectual, personal, and social problems* 



8.10 Evidence confidence and emotional control In responding 
to pressures and problems* 



8*11 Demonstrate flexibility In personality by providing for 

differences to pupil ideas, wishes, actions and feelings* 



8*12 
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Demonstrate flexibility by not becomomlng uneasy as 
children mention antisocial or asocial behavior. 



8.13 Allow children to vent and express strong personal feel- 
Ings . 



8.14 Avoid creating anxiety producing learning situations. 



8.15 Listen to and view children's emotional behavior and 

irrational statements without becoming anxious and dls 
organized . 



8.16 Vlthln reasonable limits of self-^expresslon , control 
expressions of attitudes, feelings and emotional 
responses and shifts of tone and voice and gestures • 



8.17 Express enthusiasm for knowledge, for Instruction, for 
furthering own learning, and for pupils achievement 
and Interest • 



8.X8 Exhibit friendly and cooperative behavior In relationship 
with other members of the school staff and parents. 



8.19 Accept the Impossibility of effectively relating with 
every child and adult In every circumstance- 



8-20 Use effectively the too]^ of communication. 



8*21 Find ways of dealing with conflict. In order that It does 
not Incapacitate one ' s potential behavioral ef fectlve^- 
ness . 



8-22 Develop a positive attitude toward change where improve- 
ment Is the likely result. 
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8.23 



Develop a positive attitude toward Inquiry and ex 
perlmentatlon * 



8»21* Develop a positive attitude toward Individual respon- 
sibility and Initiative* 



8»25 Develop a positive attitude toward political power and 

public relations as means for changing local conditions 



8*26 Develop techniques to deal with fear^ hate^ love and 
anger* 
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Vsim Instructional MedU and Laboratory EpulDment 



Teachers should be prepared to select and utilize media and equipment facilitate 
the accomplishment of learning objectives. 





W L 



% 

MAY I ASK WHOS 6EEM OOJOG YOOfi. 
AV REPAIR. WORK ? " 






[YOU HAVE BEEN \ 

\ NAUGffrr. REPORT' \ 

JO THE PfiC&RAMHERS' 

' omcE. 





Operate a l6mm sound-film projector, a sllde/f llm-strip 
projector^ a film-loop projector. 



(^Overhead projector and opaque/overhead projector. 



A tape recorder and video recorder. 



Use a variety of media, such as bcoks^ mo\rles, programmed 
texts, audio-tutorial modules, tapes and laboratory equip- 
ment, selected upon basis of carefully established 
criteria. 



Use media to clarify and emphasize main Ideas - 



Use media to motivate' a new study. 



RELATING TO LQCAI. CONDITIONS 

Teacher must be able to relate the education process to the 
needs of the local coircnunity. 
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10,01 



Identify social , political and economic factors 
influence educational conditions In the school, 
school district , community , county and state . 



which 
local 



10,02 Identify ways in which other teachers have approached 
and solved problems and Issues related to local con- 
ditions , 



10»03 Participate in developing strategies for effecting change 
in local factors and conditions which Influence school 
conditions , 



10.04 Adapt available instructional materials to fit certain 
local conditions. 



10,05 Adapt general instructional methods and techniques to 
fit certain local conditions. 



10,06 Conduct public relations. 



10,07 Communicate with parents regarding local cpnditlons and 
school problems , 
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Attachment B 

Teacher Competencies: A Partially Annotated Bibliography 



Sunmaxy and Svaluation 

The present partially annotated blljUojraphy represents the Initial effort to 
review the numerous papers dealing with perforr.iance-based teacher education* The 
bibliography consists of 119 citations; IS of which are annotated* 

An analysis of the 18 annotated citations indicated that certain conclusions 
recur several tines; 

(a) teacher education prosrams should be individualised and 
modularised with feedback loops and program alternatives) 

(b) the program emphasis should be on exit rather than entrance 
behaviors ; 

(c) internships are amonc the most important features of 
performance based teacher education programs; 

(d) teacher education programs should incorporate student 
participation in decision maklns; 

(e) teacher education programs must be baaed on specific be- 
havioral objectives. 

Two of the annotated citations, those of jroudy and Ifash, are representative 

of the dissenting view on P'^TS* Their vle>f may be summarised as follows: 

(a) teacher education must be strong In theory and evaluate 
learnlns or the basis of a student's understanding rather 
than perfoxi anca 

(b) humanistic studies rnust be Included In teacher education 
to: (l) insure that **foellno'" Is restored to a respected 
place in education; (?}help students to learn hov to think; 
and C3>to teach the prospective teacher how to relate to 
students t 

Thus far, the review of the material on r:.TE Indicates a body of literature 
consisting mainly of opinion, discussion and description* It*s rather disconcerting 
to find major teacher education parosrams beln^ planned and developed on the basis of 
the performance*ba3ed model without either the supporting experimental research data 
which would indicate the validity of such an approach or the provision to collect the 
necessary data to validate the pr.To approach* 

Furthermore^ the heart of the F^'TS approach Is Its reliance on measurement in- 
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struments and procedurest TZHZ can be successful only If there are reliable and 
valid means of assessing the competency of the student* iIOHever, without exception, 
the effort in estalDllshlng F'.TS programs seems to have been devoted to the develop- 
ment of behavioral objectives and instructional materials, to scheduling problems* 
to arrangements for student-administrator decision-making, and to reorienting the 
personnel of the "old system** so that they may cope with the **new system*** Certainly 
these issues must be dealt with effectively If a ?3T£ program Is to be given a chance 
to demonstrate its effectiveness* However, after these real problems are solved, the 
teaching institution will not have progressed beyond conventional teacher education 
system unless measurement techniques have bean developed to assess complex cognitive 
and affective behaviors* 3ased on the present review of FBTS programs. It appears 

that evaluation has been relegated to an afterthought to a patch work affair* The 

developer's effort, jneasured in time, money and nanpower, has been devoted* dispro- 
portionately* to producing the materials and hardware, not to developing methods of 
assessing mastery of them* 

Thus* It would seem that, to date, the truly unique feature of PT^TE, namely 
evaluation, has been grossly neglected. Unless this situation Is remedied, Fr.TS will 
not be given a reasonable opportunity to demonstrate Its potential. 
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Broudy, Harry S* A Critique of Performance -Based Teacher Fyducatlon , 

Washington f D* Cti /tmerican Association of Colleees for Teacher t^ducatlon* 
May, 1972. 23p, 

The author distinguishes three styles of teaching, namely, tho didactic (the 
iBpoartaMon of knowledge by the teacher to the pupil), the heuristic (teacher helps 
the pupil discover for himself either the contents of a body of knowledge or the 
methods of arriving i^t such knowledge and assessing It), and the Philetic (teacher 
secures rapport with pupils)* Broiidy maintains that PBTE will produce persons 
capable only of didactic teaching. The need for those who can design programs and 
build contexts for learning calls for teacher education which Is strong in theory 
and evaluates learning on the basis of a student's understand in rather thaii perfor- 
mance! 
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Chavez, Sljaon I, **Perf omajice Accountability In Teacher Education," 
Audiovisual Instruction , 16:56-57, March 1971* 

Tho themo of this article Is that the education of teachers Is a responsi- 
bility that must be shared in a school*unlveralty partnership* The partnership 
should be a prototype of the newest and most efficient models and should be staffed 
by experts in teaching who could demonstrate in practice the various theories of 
learning and instruction* Also, It should include clinical professors from the 
university who would work in teams with teachers to develop and demonstrate promis- 
ing innovatlona* 



Elan, Stanley, Performance -Based TeachPi- Education* What Is The vState of The 
Art ? Washington^ D, C: American ^association of Colleges for Teacher 
Bjucation, 1971* 36p. 

This report clarlflea the concepts of performance-based teacher education, 
examines their potential, and identifies problems and questions. Five essential 
elementa are Identified* Ca)teaching competencies to be demonstrated are role- 
derived, apeclfled In behavioral ternLSi and made public; (b)a6sessment crlt^^rla 
axe competency-based, specify mastery levels, and are made publlci (c)asse0sment 
requires performance as prime evidence and takes student knowledge into accounti 
(d)the student's rate of progress depends on demonstrated competency! and (e)the 
instructional program facilitates development and evaluation of specific compe- 
tenciee» 
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Kash» Bobcrt J* "Commitment to Competencyi The ilcH Fetishism in Teacher Sdu- 
cation^** Phi Delta Kappan > 52t2^0-43! December 1970* 



The author argues thatteacher educators are offering training only in perfor 
nance skills a tljue when students are demanding training that challenges social 
and educational values and that places "micro-level" behavior modification in per- 
sonal and social contexts* He includes questions which educators should ask them* 
aelY?e about fetishism in theix programs* 
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Nash* Paul, The Najor Purposes of the Hiimanistlc and 3ehavloral Studies In Teacher 
Education t xlrepared for >rorking conference of the National Standing Couferoiice 
on Hujaanlstic and Behavioral studies in oducation* /\nerican Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, April l97l* Washington, D, C, 

There are three major purposes for hunianlstlc and liehavloral studies to be 
Inclttied in teacher education^ The first reaL*ii Is that what students feel has taken 
a back seat to what they can conceptualize* Educators laust see to It that feeling Is 
restordd to a respected place in human life and education* A second major purpose Is 
to help students to learn hoH to think* The third major purpose of humanistic and 
behavioral studies in teacher education Is to teach the prospective teacher hoK to 
rebate to students in an Integrated way* 



Wllaon, David A* An Annotated Bibliography of Published Works from Research and 
Development Center for Teacher Education, 

This annotated bibliography contains 112 entries grouped according to the 
following areas: (a)adminlstratloni (b)the personalization of teacher education, 
(c)assessment, (d)the teaching laboratory, (e)currlculura-based r^pproaches to teacher 
education, (f)team teachingi and (s)projects not currently in progresst 



Llndaey, Margaret, et al. Annotated Bltllography on the Professional Education of 
Teachers i 

ThlB annotated bibliography divides into two sections llteratiire relented to 
the profeselonal education of teachers which appeared between July 196? and June 
1968* Section 1 contains k66 entries and la organized into five categories dealing 
with Cl)the current settliig of and proposals for teacher education* included are 9 
toplcat exajuples are: (a)continulng education and curricular improvement * (b)edu- 
cation for the disadvantaged* (c)teacher roles and responslbllltlcs» etctj (2)the 
professional component in teacher educatloni topics include (a)content and structure, 
(b)preparatlon of teachers for the disadvantaged! Cc)media and technology! C3)student 
teachers* interns and beginning teachers; (^)assessjnent in teacher education; (5)^^ 
professional educator* Section 2 presents l6^f references to non-print materials in 
7 areas I {l)cuxrlculum organization and assessment of instruction, (2)characteristics 
of learning* (3)study of teachers and teaching, (^f)teaching in different subject areas 
and at different levels, (5)teaching the disadvantaged and atypical pupil, (6)pro- 
ductlon of materials and use of new media* and (7)so\irccs of teacher education jitedia* 
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Schaefer* James F, A Bibliography of References Used In the Preparation of Nine 
Model Teacher Education Frograjns, 

Dodcrlptloni 

The nine models were developed in 1968 as a result of the Office of Education's 
recognition of the need for ijuprovenient in elementary teachar education* The models 
Here prepared under the Title, "Comprehensive Undergraduate and In-Service Teacher 
Education Program for Elementary Teachers/' by seven universities^ a consortium and 
a regional education laboratory* 

This bibliography has been organized into four major areas: 
1* Nature and Training; of Teachers 
2* Education and Educational Practices 
3* Educational Psychology 
Educational Technology 



Barakatt Hollm Ister, Alienation From The Srjhool Syst-gm - It*s DynaiT)j.cs and 
Structure t Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research^ 
BR*5-0263» 1966, 129p. 

The author argues that both states of overcontrol and undercontrol result In 
alienation. The first proposition suggests that overcontrol (which refers to a state 
of overintegratlon or great emphasis on molding aian Into some kind of a bureaucratic 
aysxam) la likely to related to that system* The second proposition suggests that 
undaroontrol (nhlch is defined lu terms of normlessness , uncertainty about goals » 
and/or lack of cohesive Interpersonal relationships In a society or a social system) 
16 likely to be related to alienation f^oia that system* 

The author views alienation f^rom the school as a process of three main stagesi 

(a) alleQatlon at the social and normative structxirei (b)alleDatlon as an attltudlnal 
tend«ncyi and (c)allenatlon at the behavioral level. 

The data from the study supports the author's first two propositions. The data 
alao supports the author's contention that feelings of alienation from the school sys- 
tem are reflected In teacher's performance. The data shoved that the greater the 
feelings of alienation of teachers the greater the non^adaptlon of teaching practices. 
The data also showed that (a)the mildly alienated tended to act upon the system^ 

(b) the moderately alienated tended to comply through adaption^ and (c)the highly 
alienated teachers tended most frequently to retreat ftoia» next to act upon* and least 
to comply Kith the school systems. 
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LeBaron, Walt* **A Syctems Approach to tho Organization of Teacher Training Ex- 
periences," Systema Dovelopnient Corporation* SP32^2, February 32p, 

The author sots out to present a general model for restructuring a program of 
teacher education* including pre-servlce and continuing inservlce training* The 
model utilizes systems procedures for analysing teacher needs and organl:;ing prograjn 
components* Because the Implementation of innovative models Is so difficult* the 
author's model has tried to present innovative Ideas in a structural format* adapt- 
able to the realities of higher educational institutions* 
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Shaftol, Fannie R»» et al» Th^ Stanford Evalnatlon of Klne Rlgmentyy Teacher 
Tralnlnr; Models * Washington, D» c»i ufflce or Education, j^a9-8632, August 
1969, 78p» 

Th« purpose of the Standford project was to evaluate the nine elementary 
teacher training models* The evaluation report presents (a)general coments In* 
volvlng perceived strengths and weaknesses of all the progranis, and (b)analyecs of 
each of the none models* The evaluation team analysed the nine models in terms of 
six Aajor Issuest (l) Individualized instruction for prospective teachers, (2)model-* 
Ing behavioTi (3)systems analysis and computer technology, (^f) behavioral objectives, 
(5, educational coalitions and (6)lnnovatlon3 and change* 
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Sllberman, Harry and Kool> Beverly Y. "Some Comments on Nine Elementary Teacher Edu 
cation Models," Systems Development Corporation, SP3309t fiarch l%9t 13P' 

The author reviews the contents of the nine elementary teacher education modelUt 
The fiajor points of the crltlq^ue are (a)the models are insufficiently specific to te 
imedlately operational, (^)the models abandon traditional coxirse structure and pro- 
aote self-correction^ but they are similar in philosophy to current practice and 
(c)the models do not deal vlth the structural problems of changing teacher education 
programs without changing educational institutions* 

In the area of objectives, the author states that the specifications of the 
objectives are very unevenp In many cases, the statements seem to be general goals 
rather than specific objectives! In the same model, one competency area may have 2 
or 3 objectives Khlle another area has a hundred or more* In many cases, the objec- 
tives are neither specific enough nor operational enough to be Implemented without 
further definition. In addition, the objectives provided do not provide the necessary 
conditions and standards associated with th*^ behavior* 
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Jordan* Daniel C. Report on the Tnsk Forcg Meetlnf^ on Taak Amlysis and Role 

Definition * Terre Haute, Indiana: Indiana State University^ October 196?* I8p* 



The task force suggests that In order for teachers to provide the highly-divorse 
and Hi^6*ranglng services required, a basic strategy of differentiated staffing pat- 
terns must be adopted. Priority tasks required for dlffemtlatlng the profession in- 
cludoi (a) collecting, organizing! storing and disseminating all necessary information 
(especially role definitions and staffing pattern models) and (b)utllizlng this infor- 
mation to create a favorable climate for change. The report includes 3 major appen- 
dices! (l)lists of anticipated benefits of differentiated staffing structurei (2)an 
example of a differentiated staffing pattern model with task analy";is for the positions 
of professional specialist, learning engineer, staff teacher, academic assistant^ and 
technical assistant, and (3)a list of problem areas needing priority attention. 
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On The Role of Ihe Teacher t Washington, D, C,t National Education Association* 
1967 , 23p- 



The Educational Policies Commission states the following factors affect the 
teacbor's relet (a)e:Qanslon of knowledge, (b) development of technology, (c)ln* 
creasing demand of minority groups for equal opportunity, and (d) Importance of edu- 
cation to each individual and society* The commission suggests the teacher, in 
addition to being a stimidator of learning. Is also Cl)a member of the teaching pro- 
fession who must promote the Interests of education and of teachers, (2)a contributor 
to the formulation of educational policy, and C3)a citizen of a community who exer- 
cises his right to Influence public policies. 
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The Report of a Symposium on the Tralnlrif?: of T^achgrs for Elemoritary Schools , 



Dayton, Ohloi The Kettering ii^oundatlon, 19t>6, 18p# 



This report documents the results of a symposium conducted to ask newly trained 
elementary school teachers to evaluate their preparation after they had had an oppor- 
tunity to apply It In i\e classroom* The proceedings of the flyiDX>oslum Indicated that 
**lf feedback ftom beginning teachers Is a reliable source » then it Is very apparent 
that what is being done In the colleges of education has little relation to the on- 
the-job re<iulrements of elementary school teachers* Twelve recommendations regarding 
teacher training are proposed! 

1* Teacher trainees should be scheduled Into laboratory courses built 
around directed observation beginning In their flxst year of college 
and should have many hours of observation In different types of 
special situations before embarking on a program of practice teaching* 
2* Intern teaching should take place In the junior year before the methods 
courses are taken Instead of the senior year after the courses have 
been taken* The courses will be more valuable and better \mderstood 
If they follow practice teaching and are used as reinforcement r?-ther 
than imitation* 

3* Professors of Education should use a variety of audio-visual aids In 
their courses and practice the finest techniques of teaching* If meth- 
ods courses are valuable, then education professors trained In method- 
ology should be superior In the craft of teaching to lU^ertal arts pro- 
fessors who have not had this training* 

A massive effort should be put forth to assure that all elementary school 
teachers are trained In newly developed curricula* 
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5» A serious effort should be made to linprove the Imago of the elementary 
©chool teacher* 

6» A major reczxiltment prccrara should be Instituted to draw more men Into 
the profession of elementary school teaching* 

?» Tha principal must assume greater responsibility for assisting and 
training beginning teachers* 

8» School systems should take a h;ird lock at the kind of supervision Hhlch 
they have In their schools and the role of the supervisor should be re- 
examined especially as It relates to the ne« teacher* 

9» Teachers of methods courses for elementary school teachers should be 

required to rotate back In the elementary school and teach an elementary 
class at regular Intervals* 
10» Teacher trainees should no longer receive all of their teacher training 
In the most desirable type situations under talented and able directing 
teachers* They should have experiences In classes with Poor teachers In 
order to fully comprehend the problems with which they Hill be confronted 
Hhen they begin teaching their own classes* 
11 » School systems roust assume a special responsibility for helping Inexperi- 
enced teacher acquire sophisticated teaching skills* One strategy is to 
deliberately associate beginning teachers with more experienced teachers* 
12» New patterns of team association should be developed which will allow be- 
ginning teachers to teach as part of a team staffed largely by experienced 
teachers » 
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Kllngstedt* Joe Lars. 'Philosophical '-asls for Cccapetency-.ased Education/' 
Educational Technology, Coventor l972> PP- lO-l'ft 

The author states that competeucy-tased education is founded on educational 
justifications derived from the phi'^oeophy of Experlmentallamt The three fundamental 
ideas associated with Sxperlmentallsji arei (l)the world Is In constant change, 

(2) educatlonal practice should to tased on the results of psychological research, and 

(3) inau'a psychological and sociological tehavlor Is tased on economic and well-telng 
motlvest The author Is quick to add that the focus of competency *based education Is 
expanding to include Ideas from a numter of different phUosophlc viewpoints. The re- 
mainder of the paper deals with an example of how the ^'Process Structuralists'' would 
view compete ncy*based education* 
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Young, Jan !• and Van *^^ondfrons, Adrian P* '*PsycholoGlcal Implications of Com- 
petency-Based Education," iNovemter 1972, pp* 15-18* 

The author highlights the differences between conventional education systems 
and competency -based systemB* The conventional system la Information-oriented, ltC#, 
the te«cher*s main role Is to dispense knowledge ceared toward the average student* 
In contrast, the student must often initiate learning by using the teacher as a re- 
source* I'he basic differences In the two educational systems are evident in the 
amount of freedom and participation provided to students to (a}set their own goals 
and objectives of Instruction; (b)declde the Instructional procedures* (c)partlclpate 
in decisions concerning evaluation procedures i and (d)declde when evaluation takes 
place* The author suggests that these differences raise qLuestlons concerning changes 
In student effect due to the Increased freedom and participation* The remainder of 
the paper examines these q^uectlons under the topics nf Interest, motivation, frus- 
tration, anxiety and self -concept. The author exajvilnes each area In terms of existing 
theory and data* 
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Burdin, Joel L* and ^^athleson, Maria B* "A Review of the Reeearoh on Performance- 
Baaed Teacher Education," HA3.ucatlonal Technology, ^'ovember l9V2, pp. 61-66. 



The authore state that most papers dealing with performance -based teacher edu- 
cation amount to opinions, discusslone and descriptions. In reaction to this, tlie 
authors have assembled a Bampllng of the research that Indicates what has been done 
and suggests needed research In the future. Seventeen articles are^notated and 
recurring conclusions are that; (a)teacher education should ^ individualized and 
(b) internships are among the most Important aspects of preparing educational personnel. 
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